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Peculiar Properties of the Human Mind 


BY JOHN J. O'NEILL 
Science Editor of the New York Herald-Tribune 


[An address delivered before the Montclair Engineers’ Club] 


We live in our bodies twenty-four hours a day, seven 
days a week, fifty-two weeks in the year and as many years 
as we spend on the earth. What happens after we leave 
our bodies we do not know. Some people believe there is 
an entity of a non-material nature that lives in our bodies 
during our life-time and, when the body dies, lives a sepa- 
rate existence apart from the body. They call it the soul 
or spirit. I believe we continue some sort of existence 
after bodily death, but I do not know. 

I live a sort of dual existence. In one phase I am just 
a plain average individual living my life as it comes along, 
enjoying my beliefs and doubts in uncritical fashion, and 
not particularly worried about the larger problems of 
existence. In the other phase I am a fussy sort of indi- 
vidual; I question everything, believe nothing unproved, 
but accept such knowledge as is acquired by myself or 
others and use it as the scientist does, to show the way to 
still more knowledge, having no hope of ever completely 
penetrating the mysteries of life. If I knew all about every- 
thing I should be as wise as God himself, and I have no 
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expectation of attaining that state, at least not so long as I 
live in this body. 

Attainment of new knowledge is one of the worthiest 
activities in which we can engage. I feel that every time we 
make an experiment we are asking God a question. When 
the question concerns human life it becomes a very personal 
matter and a problem to which there is not a simple answer. 
Human life is very complicated. It is so complicated and 
the processes involved are so mysterious—so far beyond 
our present understanding—that many of us prefer to 
deny the existence of things that happen which seem to con- 
tradict the great bulk of our experience. The situation 
becomes more complicated when we discover certain events 
are experienced by some individuals and that other persons 
seem to be entirely immune to them. The persons who do 
not have these experiences think the persons who report 
having experienced them are crazy, or just a little bit 
wacky. 

It is true that some persons who have brains or bodies 
that have been damaged by disease do exhibit peculiar be- 
havior patterns, but that does not mean that all persons 
who have unusual experiences are abnormal or diseased. 
Some diseases produce beneficial as well as unfavorable 
results. For example the number of geniuses in various 
fields who have suffered from pulmonary tuberculosis is 
so great that we have reason to believe something is pro- 
duced by the processes of the disease that stimulates the 
creative processes and enables the genius to see what is 
not visible to the ordinary individuals. It may be a chemical 
substance that creates the elements of genius, or it may be 
a more intangible condition which enables the genius to 
tap sources of knowledge not available to less sensitive 
individuals. 

It is so easy for us to dismiss as queer persons whose 
experience differs from ours under the same set of condi- 
tions. We not alone think them queer but think their minds 
disordered. The truth may be that we are the ones who are 
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queer or deficient, while the ones we look down on may have 
made more progress along the course of evolution than we 
have. 

All the senses we now possess came to us by gradual 
development. The primitive organisms out of which life 
evolved had none of our senses. As the organisms evolved 
they developed particular sensitivities to factors in their 
environment and worked out mechanisms to utilize this 
sensitivity. These mechanisms have come down to us as 
the eyes, or organs of sight that are sensitive to light; 
the ears, or organs of hearing that are sensitive to sound; 
the nose, the organ that is sensitive to minute traces of sub- 
stances that cause odors; the taste-buds on the tongue that 
give us another sensation from chemical substances; and 
the delicate nerve endings that give us the sense of touch. 
Physiologists recognize a number of other senses. We may 
have other senses and sense-organs that do not register 
their responses directly in the conscious areas of our brains, 
or minds, but influence them in a roundabout way. 

The complex nervous systems we possess were developed 
in gradual stages. The most recent developments of the 
nervous system involve the endocrine glands—the pituitary, 
thyroid, adrenal, pineal, and parathyroid glands. They 
appear to have been developed to take care of long-period 
developments in the body. They control the cycles of life, 
the onset of maturity and of senescense, the cycles of repro- 
duction in the female, the chemical balance of the internal 
environment of the body, the response of the bodily pro- 
cesses to unusual situations. They are very much in the 
nature of sense-organs of a special variety that do not 
report to the centers of higher consciousness in the brain 
as do the outer senses. Where some of these glands get 
their stimuli, what tells them when to start and stop vital 
processes, we do not know. 

In addition to our sensory and motor nervous system, 
which enables us to perceive through our senses and to move 
the various parts of our body, and which has its head- 
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quarters in our brain, we have another nervous system 
that operates independently. It is the vegetative, sympa- 
thetic or autonomic nervous system. It handles the most 
important routine work of life in our bodies. It directs 
the operation of the internal organs. When we eat food 
this automatic nervous system directs the work of the 
stomach in its complicated process of digestion. It controls 
the action of the intestines, of the heart, the liver, and all 
the other internal processes. 

If we had to depend on the centers of consciousness in 
the brain to direct these internal processes we would die 
almost immediately. The brain of the wisest man in the 
world does not know how to direct his heart to beat or what 
to tell his stomach to do with so simple a thing as a drink of 
water. 

This automatic nervous system has a wisdom all of its 
own. It knows how to run the most complex mechanism 
in existence, the human body, and it does it so well that we 
have almost no knowledge that it or the body mechanisms 
are working. It has something that corresponds to a brain. 
We call this the solar plexus. This is a dense flat mass of 
nerve fibers lying over the stomach. It has what corres- 
ponds to two spinal cords, and has other minor centers else- 
where in the body. | 

There is a linkage between the sensory nervous system 
and the automatic nervous system. One acts as a sort of 
check on the other. 

I mention the automatic nervous system and its work in 
order to give a little different perspective to those who 
think their minds are capable of encompassing knowledge 
of all things. Our centers of consciousness, as constituted 
at present, are capable of grasping only a small part of the 
drama of our own bodily existence. If we keep this in 
mind perhaps we will be a little more generous in our 
attitude towards reports of unusual experiences which have 
come to others and which we have not shared. 

If the processes of evolution are developing new sense- 
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organs in the human race it is not likely that a new sense- 
organ will appear uniformly in its development in all per- 
sons. The sensitivity that would precede the formation of 
a new sense-organ would be quite likely to appear in more 
advanced form in some particularly adapted individuals 
and it would probably be erratic, working best only when 
conditions in that person were ideal and at other times 
working very poorly or disappearing entirely. 

It would be difficult, therefore, for us to recognize a 
new sense as it developed. Persons gifted with it would 
be likely to consider its manifestations as a sign of an 
abnormal or diseased condition, and others would be un- 
able to appreciate the nature or implications of the new 
experiences. Or what we may think is a new sense may be 
merely an extension of present senses. If the range of 
vision were extended a short distance into the ultra-violet 
we would be living in a strange world. It might make 
present-day clairvoyant vision seem very commonplace. 

At any rate we have a body and a brain, and a mind 
that uses the brain for thought processes. I said the mind 
uses the brain for thinking. I know I am taking in a lot 
of territory in that statement and I am not going to try 
to defend it; but let it stand as a convenient form of state- 
ment of something we don’t understand. There is some- 
thing intangible that works in connection with the very 
tangible body we live in. 

For example I am standing here talking to you. There 
is nothing very tangible passing from me to you, yet all of 
our minds are simultaneously thinking approximately the 
same thoughts. I am making some sounds and you are 
hearing them. Those sounds carried to your brain through 
your ears will conjure in your mind the thought-picture 
that is in my mind. That is a form of thought-transference. 
The printed word can also be used as a means to thought- 
transference. The process in each case is rather compli- 
cated. Is there a simpler and more direct way to accomplish 
it? 
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The simplest and most direct way would be to have two 
minds so attuned that a thought originated in one mind 
would be simultaneously recorded in the other. Such an 
event would be described as telepathy. Do such phenomena 
occur? Yes. There is no question about the reality of such 
phenomena. Its spontaneous occurrence is widespread, but 
the best examples usually occur in quite erratic fashion. 

Telepathy is like lightning, it strikes unexpectedly. Light- 
ning is beyond man’s control but by studying lightning and 
related phenomena man has developed under his control 
the body and spirit of lightning in the form of electricity. 
That is what we are doing today—studying the erratic 
occurrences of psychic phenomena in the hope and expecta- 
tion of ascertaining what forces are at work and how they 
work. Some day we will use psychic forces to produce 
wonders that will make those produced by electricity seem 
like the doings of children playing in the kindergarten. 

I will describe some of the observations on telepathy I 
have made over a period of years. The observations made 
are very simple, and frequently concern some spontaneous 
event. 

One evening recently I called unexpectedly at the home 
of a woman (Mrs. H. M. D.) who has shown some very 
unusual abilities. I rang the bell and the woman herself 
came to the door. The instant she opened the door she put 
her hand to her face. 

“What a terrible toothache you have, Mr. O’Neill,” she 
said. 

“No, I have no toothache,” I replied. 

“But you have! The pain is terrific!’ she insisted. 

“You will pardon me if I disagree?”’ I asked her. “Really 
I have no toothache.” 

“You must go to the dentist right away,” she continued. 
“T don’t like to see you suffer.” 

“Cross my heart, I have no toothache,” I answered. 

She suddenly snapped out of her condition. 

“Pardon me, Mr. O’Neill,” she said. “What on earth am 
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I doing, keeping you standing at the door! Won’t you 
come in? But if you have no toothache now let me warn 
you that you will have one in half an hour. As soon as I 
saw you | took on the condition of an excruciating tooth- 
ache and I was sure it was from you that I took it. Don’t 
you want to call your dentist and do something to prevent 
the toothache?” 

That woman was quite positive about her impression that 
I had a toothache. It was something very real to her. I 
knew what she was talking about so I said to her, “I under- 
stand, Mrs. D.; I will take over the condition.” I then ex- 
plained the assembled family group what had happened. 

I was ina restaurant about an hour before arriving at the 
house. I was eating some roast chicken. A sliver of bone 
got mixed with the meat and as I brought my teeth together 
the sliver of bone was driven into a little cavity in my 
tooth. I experienced exquisite agony for about thirty 
seconds until I removed the bone. The pain was gone the 
instant I removed the bone. I finished my dinner in peace, 
visited the barber-shop, took a walk to the water-front to 
see the sun set behind the Statue of Liberty and then 
walked to the home of Mrs. D. 

As far as I was concerned that toothache had passed 
into the realm of completely forgotten things. But when I 
appeared at the home of my host the toothache seemed to 
have continued as something real. Mrs. D. actually expe- 
rienced that toothache an hour after it had passed out of 
existence as far as I was concerned. The question arises— 
where was that toothache an hour after it was gone? That 
is not a senseless question. There is a real problem in- 
volved. The toothache was in my memory but I was not 
conscious of it, and it certainly was not hurting me. But 
that memory-record was transferred in some way to the 
mind of Mrs. D. and it produced the experience of real pain. 

If this case stood alone it would not mean much. Let me 
recite a somewhat similar case. I was at the home of this 
same woman. I handed a long sealed envelope to her. It 
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was addressed to me at my office in typewriting and there 
was no other mark on the outside. The woman held the 
envelope for almost a minute and then she said: 

“T feel an intense pain over my heart and it extends under 
my armpits. It is not my pain but a condition I am taking 
on. There is another polarity to this pain. The other pain 
is in my ear. I am not very good tonight; that is all I get.” 

She returned the envelope. I had not opened the envelope, 
but I suspected what it contained. I was interested in some 
projected experiments in mental healing to be conducted by 
a psychologist, a hypnotist, and some medical doctors. In 
a previous experiment about two hundred cases of persons 
suffering from stomach ulcers had been assembled. Half 
of them were given the best medical treatment and the 
other half were given a psychological treatment which con- 
sisted largely of suggestion. The experiment was such a 
great success that the psychologist wanted to try the same 
sort of an experiment with cases of pseudo angina pectoris. 
We had arranged to hold a conference and discuss the 
project. At the last minute I found I should be unable to 
attend the conference. I phoned the hypnotist and asked 
him to take notes on the conference and forward them to me 
so that I could proceed with my part in the project. I 
opened the envelope after the test and confirmed my belief 
that they were the notes on the conference. 

Now you will ask, what has that got to do with what 
the woman said? The connection is this: The first sensa- 
tion she experienced on holding the envelope was a pain 
extending from the heart-region to the armpit. That pain 
is exactly the sort of pain that is experienced by people who 
suffer attacks of pseudo angina, and that is what the papers 
in the sealed envelope discussed. 

But I could not understand the pain in the ear that she 
reported. I made a record of what had happened and sent 
it to the hypnotist with the statement I could not account 
for the earache Mrs. D. experienced, and asked him if by 
any chance earaches had been discussed at the conference. 
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The hypnotist replied, “The earache reported by Mrs. D. 
is significant. I suffered from an annoying earache all 
during the conference.” 

That makes another problem to consider. If we accept 
telepathy as a reality it is not hard to understand how this 
woman could have got the information about the angina- 
pains from my mind, since I knew the subject matter of 
the contents of the envelope. But I knew absolutely nothing 
about the earache the hypnotist had suffered. Did this 
woman by the mere act of holding an envelope get into 
immediate contact with the minds of two men, one in her 
presence (myself) and the other fifteen miles away, and 
pick out of them two particular kinds of pain in which they 
were interested and about which she knew nothing? Or 
did some third entity, a discarnate intelligence, participate 
in what happened ? 

Just think of all the millions of letters that pass through 
the post-office every day and the vast variety of subjects 
discussed in them. The letter I handed her might have been 
any one of those millions of letters and on any one of a 
million subjects but this woman picked out the single definite 
statement that tied together all the people who had been 
concerned with the letter. 

There is food for thought in this experiment. 

On another evening I reached into my note-book, took 
out a small piece of paper, folded it into a still smaller com- 
pass and handed it to her. We were sitting under a bright 
light so she could not read it unknown to me. She started 
immediately to make a series of statements that did not 
seem to have any relation to each other. She said: 

“T see a man ina splendid uniform. He isa ruler. He is 
an oriental ruler. He is a powerful potentate. I can’t get 
the faintest idea of his nationality. 

“Now I feel an earthquake. The ground is shaking 
under my feet. That might mean the potentate rules over 


some country where there are earthquakes or there is going 
to be one. 
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“Now that is all gone and I see an ear of corn. It is 
moving forward and backward. That ear of corn is just a 
symbol. It is a sign of fertility and has something to do 
with the potentate. 

“The next thing I see is a sunset. No, it is not a sunset. 
It is a picture of a half of a wheel. The bottom of the pic- 
ture goes right through the hub and the broad spokes go 
right out to the edge of the picture. 

“Here is your paper,” she said. “I am not going to try 
any more. I don’t get any thing that makes sense. Every- 
thing I say seems so disconnected.” 

I am sure you will agree with me that all the things she 
said did seem disconnected. But were they? Here is the 
story behind that piece of paper. 

Earlier that day I was in conference with a Japanese 
official. The piece of paper contained nothing but an ad- 
dress at which I was to communicate with this official. The 
subject we had discussed was this: 

The Empress of Japan at that time was expecting a 
child. She had previously given birth to three daughters, 
but a son was desired in order to have a successor to the 
throne. The problem discussed was this—if the coming 
child were a girl, could any scientist tell what steps should 
be taken to insure that the next one would be a boy. That 
problem was on my mind when I handed Mrs. D. the piece 
of paper. 

Now that you know what was on my mind, perhaps the 
statements that the woman made do not seem so disjointed. 
She described a potentate in an earthquake country, a situa- 
tion involving fertility, and she described the flag of Japan 
—although she called it a picture of half a wagon-wheel. 

She was hitting on all eight cylinders and she thought 
the test was a failure. The matter was a rather confidential 
one at the time and I could not tell her the test turned out 
well. Something was getting across from my mind to her 
mind. That much is certain. It did not get across by any 
normal sense channels. 
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A couple of weeks ago I handed her a sealed envelope 
in which was a piece of paper containing a message written 
to me by an attractive young pianist in St. Louis whom I 
scared with some ghost stories while I was attending the 
meeting of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. I had scarcely handed Mrs. D. the paper when 
she handed it back to me with a single snappy statement 
delivered in a highly critical tone: 

“T see wheels going round in your head.” 

Mrs. D. perceived more than she was willing to report. 

It so happened that two hours before this test I was at 
the Metal Products Exhibition in Rockefeller Center and 
had spent some time examining a beautiful display of ball- 
bearings and got a great kick out of seeing how long I 
could make the rings spin. 

Now I will tell you about a man who possessed peculiar 
powers. 

I received a telephone call one day from a friend in a big 
corporation who said he had a mind-reader in his office and 
asked me to come over and interview him. I decided to go 
prepared. I drew on a piece of paper a rather complex geo- 
metrical design and put it in a sealed envelope. 

When I arrived at the office and heard the man’s story I 
went to an adjoining office and while hanging up my coat 
and hat I secreted my pencil on a moulding behind a book- 
case. I asked the man if he cared to demonstrate his powers. 
He was willing. He stood near me and held my right hand 
lightly in his right hand. He closed his eyes and bowed his 
head slightly. While he stood in this position I silently 
willed that he go to the adjoining room and find my pencil. 
I divided my mental orders into the smallest possible units. 
For example I started by repeating the thought, “Go into 
the room on my right.” 

The man went into the room like a flash and stood in the 
middle of the floor as if bewildered. I followed him and 
started repeating mentally, “Go to the book-case.” He went 
directly, but with a little uncertainty, to the book-case and 
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started toying with the glass cover. I then projected the 
thought, “Look behind the book-case for my pencil,” and in 
fifteen seconds he found and offered it to me. I did not take 
it but willed that he would take a pad of paper from a desk 
and draw on it the design I had previously prepared and 
was now in a sealed envelope in my pocket. He drew some 
straight and some wavy lines and then a series of circles 
one on top of the other. 

I was thinking of the design as a whole. I saw that it 
would be necessary to project to him one line at a time. The 
design consisted of a right angle, a half circle resting on 
the horizontal line and a line bisecting the right angle. As 
soon as I concentrated on the thought, “Draw a line 
straight toward you” he drew the vertical line. I then pro- 
ceeded with the thoughts, “Draw a horizontal line to your 
right. ... Draw a half circle on it reaching to the apex. ... 
Draw a line bisecting the angle.” 

When he had finished he had a figure that differed from 
the one I had drawn to this extent: the half circle I had 
drawn extended upward from the horizontal line and the 
one he drew was suspended downward. 

While he was making the drawing I was partly behind 
him and to his left, almost entirely out of his view. 

I decided to try another experiment. I willed that he 
pass into the anteroom where some stenographers were at 
work. There was a path to that room but he took the long- 
est way by going through two other offices to reach it. 
My complete mental instruction was to take the place of one 
of the stenographers and strike the letter “T” on her type- 
writer. He entered the room with half-closed eyes, grop- 
ing hands in front of him, and with body bent forward. 
He went directly to the stenographer and with surprising 
suddenness moved the young lady out of her chair and 
seated himself in it. His hands wandered over the keys, his 
eyes close to them as if he were searching for some small 
object. By projecting the thought I got him to drop his left 
hand to his side. His right hand continued to wander back 
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and forth over the keyboard with great rapidity. By pro- 
jected thought I was able to confine the movements over one 
row and finally over shorter portions of that row. With 
startling suddenness he struck the letter “T” with great 
force. He did not touch me from the time the experiment 
started and I was seldom anywhere within his view. 

The man who gave this demonstration was Robert 
Winkler, an electrical engineer, who, by the way, is the man 
who invented the machine that made possible the moving 
pictures of pedestrians that are snapped as you walk along 
the streets. 

Some of you may have heard of the Italian medium Nino 
Picoraro. Nino stopped in at my office one day and without 
any introductory remarks he said: 

“Mr. O’Neill, you are sitting here at your desk but I see 
you up in very high mountains, in a round place, high 
mountains all around you. There is sand on the ground 
and you reach down and brush away some sand and you 
pick up some white stuff like salt but it is square like pieces 
of sugar. When you pick up the white stuff it turns to 
gold.” 

I never gave Nino credit for having much more intelli- 
gence than a high-grade moron. In this case he described 
something which I understood very well. I was interested 
at the time in a mineral concession in South America. It 
involved a nitrate deposit of unusual value, and in an un- 
usual location. It was in a circular depression in the top- 
most parts of the Andes Mountains. I expected to make 
a nice profit if the project developed successfully. Nino 
described the location very well and also the material there 
in which I was interested. The project was kept secret. 
My closest friends and my family knew nothing about it 
and Nino had no means of learning anything about it. 

I had another peculiar experience in connection with this 
project. The wife of the engineer who was handling this 
project was very much interested in psychic matters and 
wanted to visit a public medium. I took the whole family to 
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attend the services of Robert Hector, who then held forth 
in Seventy-second Street, in New York. Hector was a ballot 
reader, that is you submitted a question in writing, and he 
gave the answer. I wrote on my ballot, “Tell me about B.” 
The reply was brief but to the point. He said: 

“B is not a person. It is a place. It is in the mountains. 
You are going to go there and you will be successful. B is 
south of here. I see another B that is tothe north. Near it 
is C. I see you are going into a dark place. It is like a dun- 
geon. There are rocks and ancient bones there. The bones 
are like the skeletons of extinct animals ready to leap on 
you. But something good is going to come out of it 
through an M. This is in the near future.” 

I figured that Mr. Hector had given a good demonstra- 
tion of telepathy. The initials B and C corresponded to 
the names of villages near the concession I was interested 
in. I could even understand the reference to the ancient 
bones because the reports of geologists referred to very ex- 
tensive deposits of fossils which were believed to be respon- 
sible for some of the valuable materials in the mineral 
deposits. His reference to the skeletons of the extinct 
animals being ready to spring on me I credited to his ability 
to dramatize a situation. I could not place the letter M. 

The matter completely slipped my mind until a few weeks 
later I found myself in Boston for the purpose of going to 
Cambridge with the engineer of the project to visit Prof. 
Kirtley Mather, of the Department of Geology at Harvard 
University. I had heard that while he was in South Amer- 
ica he had explored some valleys the other side of the range 
from the area I was interested in. We received some very 
valuable information from Dr. Mather and made a mutu- 
ally satisfactory business arrangement. Dr. Mather’s office 
is in the Peabody Museum. Many of the halls of this 
museum are dark enough to be classed as dungeons and to 
reach Dr. Mather’s office we had to pass a number of 
fossils—complete skeletons mounted in lifelike attitudes. 
On our return to the hotel we described our visit to the 
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engineer’s wife and she called our attention to the fact that 
the conditions we described were completely described by 
Mr. Hector some weeks before. The B standing for Boston, 
the C for Cambridge, the M for Mather and the animal 
description making a perfect tally. 

The correspondence in this case was practically perfect. 
This is very unusual. I have found that the great majority 
of attempted predictions usually describe events that are 
past. There are some other predictions that make me keep 
an open mind on the possibility of prevision, knowledge of 
events before they transpire. I shall relate a few here. 


(To be concluded) 











A Psychic Cure by “Walter” 


BY HELEN T. BIGELOW 


Members often ask why more is not published about 
psychic cures. The reason is that they are very difficult 
to prove. How is it possible to tell whether a cure is accom- 
plished by an “unseen power”, when nature alone is some- 
times responsible for the healing of cases considered hope- 
less by the medical profession? It is known that the psycho- 
logical attitude of the patient has a great deal to do with 
recovery. If the supposed “unseen powers” prophesy the 
patient’s recovery, how great a part does the faith in that 
prophecy play in effecting the cure? Such speculations are 
the reason why it is difficult to treat psychic cures scientifi- 
cally. The fact that the promise of psychic help, received 
through some form of psychic channel of communication, 
coincides with the patient’s convalescence makes it neces- 
sary to consider seriously the probability of such help 
having been afforded; but in the nature of the case actual 
proof is difficult, if not impossible. 

However, the following circumstances of a cure per- 
formed by “Walter”, Margery’s control, are not responsive 
to the usual explanations. The case is evidential for two 
reasons. First: the direct voice of “Walter”, during a 
séance at Mrs. Crandon’s house in Boston, reported that 
he was working on a serious case of illness in New York; 
that I knew the patient and that I would learn of the illness 
immediately upon my return to New York. I knew of no 
one seriously ill in New York when I received this message 
but I learned of a serious accident to a close friend of my 
family as soon as I returned. “Walter’s” two latter state- 
ments, therefore, proved to be true and subsequent develop- 
ments indicate that the first statement also was true, viz: 
that he was working on the case. Second: inasmuch as 
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the patient was unconscious from the time of the accident 
until the danger was past, a period of three weeks, there 
can be no question of a beneficial psychological effect caus- 
ing or aiding the recovery. 

Mr. Bigelow and I went to Boston on the day after 
Christmas, 1933, to visit Dr. and Mrs. Crandon. ‘“Walter’’, 
Mrs. Crandon’s control, had said that he would give a 
Christmas party during a séance, and would illuminate a 
small Christmas tree. At the first sitting “Walter” came 
at once and said that the Christmas party would have to 
be postponed until the following day because he was needed 
in New York to work on a serious case of illness. I was 
alarmed, fearing one of my family might be ill and begged 
“Walter” to tell me who it was. “Walter” said that he 
would not give me the name as he did not want to spoil 
my visit in Boston, but that I need not be afraid, because 
the patient was not a member of my immediate family. 
The following evening “Walter” came again, saying that 
he could remain only a few minutes as he must again go 
to New York but that he would illuminate the tree. I again 
begged him to tell me who was ill, but he refused, saying 
that I would know soon enough upon my arrival in New 
York. He illuminated the tree and the séance was ended. 

When we reached New York, two or three days later, 
I telephoned my daughter who said “I have something to 
tell you which may upset you.” She then told me that a 
young mutual friend, Cyril Butler, had been seriously in- 
jured; that he had left his sister’s apartment on Lexington 
Avenue at midnight on Christmas Eve to buy a package of 
cigarettes and two hours later was found in an areaway 
with the back of his head crushed in. It was evident that 
he had been assaulted and robbed. He had been taken tu 
Bellevue Hospital and was not expected to recover; that it 
was the unanimous opinion of the doctors on the case that 
if he should live he would never recover his mental faculties. 
My daughter then asked me to call upon “Walter” for aid, 
saying that she herself had already called upon my elder 
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son who is one of ‘“‘Walter’s” helpers on the other side. I 
replied that I had been prepared for something of the sort 
by “Walter” in Boston and therefore concluded that her 
appeal to my son, her brother, had been heard and that 
through his solicitation “Walter” was already on the case. 

I heard constantly about the patient’s condition and re- 
member that he was unconscious for a long period, running 
a very high temperature and having 68 convulsions in one 
day. The doctors continued to regard the case as quite 
hopeless and looked for the patient to die after each con- 
vulsion. A few days later I returned to Boston and had a 
solo sitting with “Margery”. “Walter” said that the young 
man “WOULD RECOVER COMPLETELY; BOTH 
MENTALLY AND PHYSICALLY”. He also said that 
at some future time he would send me some reference to 
Cyril Butler’s case through Mrs. Litzelman (Sairy) as 
verification. 

Subsequently I learned that the doctors attending Mr. 
Butler had advised an operation at the time although they 
held out little hope that he would survive it, and less hope 
of its accomplishing any real good, but they were of the 
opinion that if he survived he would certainly be imbecile, 
wherefore they advised taking the tremendous risk. Mr. 
Butler’s sister agreed that she would prefer rather to have 
her brother die than have him live without his sanity, and 
she was about to give her consent to an operation; but a 
few minutes later, when actually facing the doctors with 
her decision made, she found herself, to her astonishment, 
saying that she would not consent to an operation under 
any circumstances, and no operation was performed. 

We are happy to state that the young man completely 
recovered, mentally and physically, and has never been 
better in his life than now. The doctors who saw him in 
the critical condition in which he was found have unani- 
mously agreed that his recovery is a miracle for which they 
can find no explanation in medicine or surgery. 

Some months later I asked Mrs. Litzelman if she had 
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ever received a message for me through automatic writing. 
Mrs. Litzelman replied in the negative but said that she 
had received a message for Mr. Button which he himself 
could not understand. I asked to see the script. I do not 
remember the exact words but the substance of the message 
was as follows: “This is to confirm what I did for the 
boy, Cyril But—” the last word was illegible and Mrs. 
Litzelman read it as Button and concluded that it con- 
cerned Mr. Button. 

Mr. Butler was unknown to the Crandons and to “Sairy”’. 
The fact of his accident was unknown to Mr. Bigelow, 
myself and to everyone else attending the séances in Bos- 
ton, until after I returned to New York. To the astonish- 
ment of the medical men he recovered completely. Walter 
said that he would restore him to health. He did it, and 
months later he sent to me, through “Sairy”, his promised 
message that he had done what he had said he would do. 


CORROBORATIVE LETTER 


The foregoing narrative was read by Mr. Butler’s sister, Mrs. 
C. L. Jellinghaus, on whom devolved the responsibility for the 
decision regarding the operation. She wrote a confirmatory letter 
to Mrs. Bigelow, from which we quote the following. As will be 
seen, in making a slight correction in the particulars of the dilemma 
with which she was faced and of her attitude, Mrs. Jellinghaus 
leaves the essentials of the situation exactly as Mrs. Bigelow has 
described them, and so supplies full confirmation of the narrative 
so far as relates to its unusual aspect. The first part of her letter 
sets forth the circumstances—quite extraneous to the main point— 
that have made it difficult to secure attestation from the doctors 
concerned or from the hospital records. Mrs. Jellinghaus’ letter is 
on file at Hyslop House. 


“T would like to correct “The Psychic Cure’ in just one instance 
which is purely technical but I assurne you want the story exact. 
“The point is this:—the doctors told us Cy was dying. There 
was just one chance and that was a brain operation which they 
doubted he could survive but there was a vague hope that he might 
in which case they would not vouch for his sanity. They did not 
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say this in so many words, but they gave me to understand Cy 
would be a mental deficient if he lived. 

“Do you see the difference? They never said he would be normal 
mentally or abnormal if he lived without the operation because they 
said he would not and could not possibly live. He might live if they 
operated in which case he would surely be mentally defective. 

“Tt was when I was to sign a paper giving my permission for what 
might be a post mortem operation that I felt it wiser to let Cy go 
than to save his body knowing his mind would die without the 
operation. 

“My own feeling at the time was never divided and I, at no time, 
had agreed to sign the order allowing the operation and I was weigh- 
ing in my mind what my duty was—whether I had the right to deny 
life—in what light my decision would be held in the eyes of the world 
—or before the judgment of that Higher Court. 

“My decision of the correctness of my own opinion did come sud- 
denly and immediately a great peace with the full knowledge and 
belief that I had done the right thing. 

“Tt is an interesting point I think that many of the doctors felt I 
done a shocking thing but there was one among them who came up to 
me and said ‘My dear child, we doctors believe your brother will be 
gone before the hour is up but for all our knowledge, there is a Su- 
preme Being whose ways sometimes make us wonder if we know 
anything—and if He has other plans for your brother no power of 
ours can change them. I would have done what you did.’ 

“It made me very happy to have the approval of that doctor and I 
shall never forget that touch of kindness at a moment when I knew 
the others felt I had failed. 

“Tf there is anything further you wish to know do not hesitate to 
call on me.” 


























A Letter from England 


BY DR. NANDOR FODOR 


Research Officer of the International Institute for Psychical Research 


London, June, 1936 
MR. BLIGH BOND ON THE MARGERY PHENOMENA 


Members of the International Institute for Psychical Research 
listened with considerable interest to an address by Mr. F. Bligh 
Bond on Friday, May 22, on Personal Impressions of the Margery 
Mediumship. Little has been heard of Margery in this country for 
some time past. It was felt that in its most important phases the 
study of this extraordinary case has been sidetracked, and much that 
should have been kept in view has been lost from sight. Considering 
Mr. Bligh Bond’s rather stormy departure from America I think that 
the readers of the Journal will be interested to know how far he 
stands by his previous commitments. 

I was in the chair. Mr. Bligh Bond impressed me as having 
spoken sine ira et studio. It is not for me to comment on, agree or 
disagree with what he said. I never had the privilege of sitting with 
Margery, but I feel glad to have heard him state: 

“T have very good reason for saying that the Margery mediumship 
has been genuine and of the most remarkable nature. I regret more 
than I can tell you that it never seemed to have a fair chance of being 
tested by really impartial and discriminating people.”’ 

The tests to which Mr. Bond referred are well known from the 
history of the case. The Scientific American Committee was “not 
well constituted and was not operating in a strictly scientific manner.” 
The Harvard professors “got cold feet and withdrew.” The pro- 
ceedings of the junior Harvard group were very inconclusive. ‘They 
allowed weeks to pass before they framed their report on hazy 
recollections.” 

The mediumship, according to Mr. Bligh Bond, was at the summit 
of its reputation in 1926-27. It presented a range of phenomena 
and distinctive features which were really unique. Margery’s tele- 
kinetic phenomena, her materializations and the direct voice were 
of outstanding interest. There was never any mercenary motive 
associated with the Crandons. Neither the doctor nor his wife would 
accept any gifts, and they opened their house freely to a large 


number of people who were given every opportunity to witness the 
phenomena. 
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Mr. Bligh Bond stated that when he went over to America in 1926 
he had a cordial invitation from Dr. Crandon. He was not only 
welcome but was asked to do some investigation, of which oppor- 
tunity he was not slow to avail himself. The direct voice was at the 
time the most important phenomenon. This, he said, always pro- 
ceeds from close beside Margery’s left ear. It is a very clear and 
articulate voice, with a timbre quite different from Margery’s. The 
pronunciation is excellent. There is a peculiar huskiness about the 
voice, but that does not interfere with its clearness. 

Mr. Bond admitted a bias for Margery’s mental phenomena. He 
gave a summary of some surprising communications he received 
through Margery from Johannes Bryant, chief control of the Glaston- 
bury monks, Oscar Wilde, and a living man in England whose iden- 
tity he was not at liberty to disclose. Walter was always in chief 
control. In his opinion, he served as a relay for others, a medium 
on the other side of the veil. To this theory of mediumship Mr. 
Bligh Bond attaches a vast importance. It points, in his belief, to 
a possible interpretation of the thumb-print mystery. 


MR. BOND’S STATEMENT 


“Constant sitting, bringing in new outsiders, did not have a good 
effect on the mediumship. It was dropping to a lower level and the 
Walter control seemed to be deteriorating. I had evidence of that 
in the course of time. It was a distinct change not for the better. 
The terrible thumb-print controversy had a bad effect all around. I 
don’t want to go too much into a rather painful subject. But I never 
saw a reason to suppose that the medium herself was very much 
involved. Something took place in the circle around her. If there 
is blame to bear it should be attached to some of the investigators 
who took control of the situation. They confused the records to 
such an extent that a person of ordinary intelligence trying to get a 
grasp of the subject will find himself in a state of bewilderment. 
The great misfortune has been that instead of trying to get at the 
truth they have been getting one phenomenon after another, always 
getting something new and extraordinary, but never coming to a 
logical conclusion about them. I have to leave the thumb-print con- 
troversy as a hopeless conundrum which I cannot understand at all. 
With medium and control there is always a great responsibility to 
keep proceedings to a level of almost mathematical truthfulness. If 
you drop below that, not only will the medium be affected but the 
actual control, too, because he is a medium for other influences and 
may open the door to personalities of a most undesirable and perhaps 
highly dangerous nature. Whether this is putting it too strongly in 
the Walter case, I don’t know. But I do know that there has been 
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a deterioration and I deem Dr. Osty’s warning against developing 
and handling a medium in a partisan spirit to be a wise one. Harm 
may be done that can never be really eradicated.” 

No further reference was made by the speaker to the thumb-print 
controversy. But concerning Margery’s physical phenomena, the 
audience was told of several astonishing incidents. 

“At Mrs. Roland Baker’s house,” Mr. Bond said, “‘I witnessed the 
production of ectoplasm of a most remarkable type. It appeared as 
a long, finely luminous bar. A streak of moonlight got in through 
the shutters. As soon as the ectoplasm came into contact with this 
light it lighted up brilliantly, just like a phosphorescent bar.” He 
described experiments with the “little theatre,” the bell box, the 
chemical scales and the adventure of Margery’s cat, from which 
Walter drew ectoplasm. Finally, in the course of questions put to 
him, he spoke of some spontaneous phenomena: the door opening to 
him when he was about to enter the house and the phonograph 
starting to play when he passed by it. 

I have given a faithful summary of the lecture. I have only 
omitted, in respect to the memory of the dead, some references to 
Dr. Walter Franklin Prince. Much love has not been lost between 
Mr. Bond and Dr. Prince. 

THE INTRA-ATOMIC QUANTITY 


I have made no reference, so far, in the columns of the Journal, 
to the experiments undertaken by the International Institute for 
Psychical Research to confirm, if possible, Dr. R. A. Watters’ findings 
regarding the separation and photographability of an intra-atomic 
quantity from the bodies of insects and small animals at the moment 
of death. These experiments, conducted with a specially built 
apparatus on the basic idea of the Wilson Cloud Chamber, were 
conducted by Mr. B. J. Hopper, Science Lecturer at Hendon County 
Council School and Technical Assistant at the time on the staff of 
the Institute. The experiments were concluded in the middle of 
September last year. The report was delayed as the correspondence 
with Dr. Watters drew on in time. Under the title “Enquiry into 
the Cloud Chamber Method of Studying the Intra-Atomic Quantity” 
it is awaiting publication now. 

I regret to say that the report is entirely negative. I regret also 
that Dr. Watters, who received a preliminary report of the experi- 
ments described, was not so helpful as he could have been. I made 
him a double offer: (1) To publish his comments on our failure to 
confirm his findings together with Mr. Hopper’s report. (2) To 
initiate another series of experiments if he can reasonably show cause 
for it. Dr. Watters refused to avail himself of the first offer and 
passed over the second in silence. 
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“ROSEMARY’S” ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 


I made several references in my past letters to sound records made 
at the International Institute for helping mediumistic studies. In 
my March letter I spoke of our plans to make a record of the strange 
trance-speech of “Rosemary” of Blackpool, or rather of ‘““Lady 
Nona,” her control. From Dr. Wood’s prolific writings and particu- 
larly from his book, After Thirty Centuries, the problem of “Rose- 
mary” and her ancient Egyptian emerges as one of extraordinary 
interest. Mr. Howard Hulme, sometime curator of Lord Leven- 
shulme’s Museum at Port-Sunlight, Cheshire, devoted an enormous 
amount of scholarly labor to the problem and came to the conclusion 
that the language spoken by Lady Nona, judged by its consistency 
and the right use of the consonants, is indeed the tongue of the 
Pharaohs. In view of this we considered ourselves fortunate in 
securing a phonograph record of Lady Nona’s utterances. On May 
4th, “Rosemary” and Dr. Wood were in London and gave a fine 
musical recital at an evening party of the Institute. In the afternoon 
“Rosemary” obliged us with the trance record. She was very excited 
and as, in a half-conscious state, she believed that she failed Lady 
Nona, she broke down before the record was finished. She did, 
however, much better than she thought she did. The spate of Egyptian 
which Dr. Wood expected would have been more difficult to study 
than the slow, clear diction which we have in its place. 

A copy of the record is now in the hands of Mr. Hulme for trans- 
cription and translation. Neither Dr. Wood nor “Rosemary” knows 
the meaning of Lady Nona’s phrases. Our plan is to await Mr. 
Hulme’s interpretation and then ask for the help of other Egyptolo- 
gists. 

Speaking of language records, I must dwell, in a few lines, on 
another one. A young man of Watford, H. A. Hancock, who is not 
a professional medium, came to the Institute with claiming to have 
a control who speaks Chinese, or something which is taken for such. 
I invited Dr. William Stede, a Lecturer in Pali and Sanscrit at the 
Oriental School of Languages, London University and Mr. Neville 
Whymant, whose experiences with the voice of Confucius are so 
well known in psychical research, to attend the sitting and ask ques- 
tions in various languages while the record is being made. Dr. 
Stede brought a young Burmese student with him. We had really 
a profusion of linguistic talent. But it was all wasted. The “control” 
was glib, fluent and clear. But the flow of language was totally unin- 
telligible. He never waited for the end of a question in whatever 
language it came. He broke it off with a spate of excited, joyous 
words. Sanscrit, Japanese, Burmese, Hottentot and Hungarian 
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elicited the same hearty response and it seemed that our gesticulating, 


sweating young man was under a tremendous strain and sought any 
means of relief. 


MURDER ATTEMPTED UNDER HYPNOTIC INFLUENCE 


A hypnotic experiment with a tragic turn was reported some time 
ago in the London press from Hungary. A young man was sug- 
gested by his hypnotist to stick a knife into him. At the same time, 
the hypnotist gave a silent counter-suggestion that he should not be 
able to do so. The first suggestion was obeyed with complete suc- 
cess. The knife was stuck deep into the hypnotist’s breast and it 
took him six weeks in the hospital to recover. 

The case has recently come up before the court in Kecskemét. 
The name of the hypnotist is John Racz. He went under the stage 
name Robinet. The place of the experiment was the village Izsak. 
Robinet called on the audience for a subject. An eighteen-year-old 
laborer volunteered. It was suggested that the hypnotist was his 
greatest enemy, that he hated him and would stick a knife into him. 
There was a nice, sharp knife at hand. The young man held it high 
in his raised hand. Before the hypnotist had time to impress the 
counter-suggestion, he sprang upon him and plunged in the knife. 
Before the court, the hypnotist pleaded for the young man. He de- 
clared that he himself was to blame. He could have easily sprung 
aside. But he was so convinced that the young man’s hand would 
be stayed that he did not. On his testimony the laborer was acquitted 
of the charge of attempted murder. 


MAGIC OF THE RING 


The curious story of a gold wedding-ring was told in the British 
Medical Journal in the middle of May by Dr. J. P. Jones of Birming- 
ham. A patient of his, born in India of British parents, has never 
become reconciled to English climate and English life, although she 
came to England at the age of fourteen. Periodically she experi- 
ences nervous headaches and prostrations. During these attacks her 
gold wedding-ring, which was also her mother’s, changes color and 
assume the tint of platinum. The color returns overnight if the 
ring is placed on the mantel-piece, but replaced on the hand it will 
again pale into the tint of platinum. 

Interviewed by a Daily Mail reporter the lady stated: “If I do not 
wear the ring while the attack lasts my illness is far more severe, and 
I am completely deprived of the power to do even the simplest 
things.” 

The curious behavior of the ring may invite more of an occult 
than a psychic explanation. But it reminded me of an extremely 
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curious story which I heard from a Major friend. In his family 
the ring of the first-born was the focal point of premonitory haunt- 
ing. The tradition of the family ran that whenever the head of the 
family died, the ring worn by the firstborn son would split. This 
splitting of the ring is always an infallible omen of death. My friend 
showed me his ring. There was a thin cut in it, as fine and straight 
as if done by a razor blade. It came about this wise: 

He was summoned home where his father was seriously ill. An 
improvement took place. His death was not expected. My friend 
was looking at his ring with relief. It was whole. He took it off 
and placed it in the soap basin while he washed his hand. Reaching 
for the ring, he saw that it was split. He ran into his father’s bed- 
room. At that moment his father expired. 


THE PSYCHIC GRAMMAR 


I was dining, the other night, with Professor and Mrs. Gréndahl. 
Professor Gréndahl lectures in Norwegian literature at University 
College, London. He is very interested in psychical research. He 
has a large fund of curious coincidences. The most amusing one is 
the story of the psychic grammar. He said that one day he just 
succeeded catching an underground train. He was half-way in when 
the door shut and pinned him. He squeezed through, sat down, wiped 
his forehead and opened a grammar. The first sentence on which 
his eye fell read: 

“And the miserable creature was crushed flat by the door.” 

He assured me that the sentence is a most unusual one to run 
across in a grammar and he certainly had not seen it before. 


BOOK ON HEINRICH MELZER 


Under the title The Mediumship of Heinrich Melzer a book has 
been just published in Germany. It is written by Ottmar Hess, and 
Oswald Miitze, Leipzig, is the publisher. Melzer should be known 
to the English speaking world, since he paid two visits to London for 
research sittings in 1923 and 1926. On both occasions he sat at the 
British College of Psychic Science. He sat in good white or red 

. light and, while he was dressed in a one-piece linen suit, secured at 
wrists and ankles, flowers seems to drop towards him. Occasionally 
sitters spoke of seeing shadows of flowers in the air before they 
arrived. In 1926 there came a disaster. A doctor in charge slipped 
his hands at the back of the ears of the medium and discovered two 
small light-colored stones affixed by flesh-colored sticking plaster. 
The medium’s excuse was that his powers were gone and he had 
been tempted by an undesirable control. 

Melzer is still sitting in Germany. He is now sixty-three years old 
and his phenomena, I was told, are too slight to deserve investigation. 
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WAS PROFESSOR RICHET A SPIRITUALIST? 


Even while Richet lived it was a matter of outstanding speculation 
where with his psychic convictions he really stood. Two years ago 
while I was Assistant Editor to Light I asked him for a statement. 
It was disappointing, showing no change of scientific caution, no 
ripening of views. Now Ernesto Bozzano has released, through 
Psychic News, a letter received from Richet in the last months of his 
life. The word “confidenticl” was written in large letters on the 
corner and Richet wrote in it: 

“What you alleged is true. What neither Myers, nor Hodgson, 
nor Hyslop, nor Sir Oliver Lodge were able to do, you have accom- 
plished by your masterly monographs, which I always read with an 
almost religious fervor. They form a strange contrast to the murky 
theories which obscure our science.” 

Bozzano at first hesitated to publish this confidential letter but after 
due consideration he came to the conclusion that it could not possibly 
damage Professor Richet’s reputation if his change of views were 
recorded, that in fact it might enhance it in the near future when 
survival is accepted by all. 


“THE PITIABLE PLIGHT OF MODERN MEDIUMSHIP” 


In speaking about the “near future’ Bozzano appears to be much 
more optimistic than the facts justify. Writing under the above 
heading in The Two Worlds, May 29th, The Londoner has some 
harsh things to say about the present state of mediumship in England. 
“There are professional materialization séances being held today in 
London,” he says, “where the investigator is forbidden to make any 
investigation at all. He is expected to enter the séance room, sit 
down in the dark, leave the medium uncontrolled in her chair, and 
if he does not accept everything that subsequently takes place he is 
denounced as one of two things—an anti-spiritualist or a cross- 
vibration. 

“That such things can occur in a movement which boasts of scien- 
tific proofs of this, that and the other is lamentable, to put it mildly. 
One wonders how soon sincere Spiritualists will have to consider 
abandoning all pretence at the claim that Spiritualism rests on evi- 
dence, scientifically probed and sifted, and not upon something more 
fragile than faith—stark, open and wanton credulity. 

“T know that in speaking thus I shall heap coals of fire upon my 
head.” 

I fully believe that the latter statement is prophetic. Reluctantly, 
I am coming to the conclusion that Spiritualists as a mass cannot 
bear the truth. There is always a howl of protest at the slightest 
suggestion that everything is not as it should be in the sacred groves. 
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And I shall surely also draw down wrath upon my head for having 
written to The Two Worlds, commending the Londoner and stating 
that as regards physical phenomena already all pretence at the claim 
that their existence rests on contemporary evidence might well be 
abandoned. It is true that physical phenomena have little to do with 
the evidence of survival but the canker of fraudulent mediumship 
is eating so deeply into English Spiritualism that it will poison the 
movement and deform its growth. 


“SPIRIT REVELATION” ABOUT SHAKESPEARE 


I read in the May issue of Ali del Pensiero that in an interview 
with a correspondent of the Stampa, Luigi Bellotti, who is the direc- 
tor of the Domus Nostra, a spiritualistic institution in Venice stated 
to have been the recipient of some extraordinary apports. They were 
parchment manuscripts of Shakespeare, brought by himself with the 
confession that he is mistakenly thought to have been English. He 
was an Italian, called Crollalanza (literal translation of shake spear), 
a friend of Bruno with whom he fled to England and there was 
adopted by a Stratford family. The main argument put forward in 
proof of this statement is that if Shakespeare had not been an Italian 
it would have been impossible for him to compose such grand works 
on eminently Italian themes. 

I trust that no readers of the Journal will wish me to comment. 

Being in Italy, let me finish my monthly notes with a strange item 
from a recent Poltergeist disturbance in Prignano (Salerno). The 
source is again Ali del Pensiero but it is also mentioned in Light that 
on a haunted farm “a pair of oxen were found to have been trans- 
ferred from one stall to another without human agency, and the 
farmer’s wife while feeding her pigs suddenly discovered that her 
clothes were on fire.” 

Incendiarism is a fairly well known feature of Poltergeist dis- 
turbances, but the movement of large and heavy animals to places 
inaccessible without human interference or at all is very rare. I have 
only two or three similar cases on record in which horses were 
transported into a hayloft, the entrance to which was too small to 
admit the animal, so that one actually had to chop an opening to 
deliver them from a really “tight corner.” 
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Book Reviews 


THE SCIENCE OF HYPNOTISM, by Alexander Cannon. Rider. 
3/6. (In this country $1.50.) 126 pp. 


THE POWER OF KARMA, by Alexander Cannon. Rider. 5 
shillings. (In this country $2.00.) 176 pp. 


Within the last few months two new books have issued from the 
prolific pen of Dr. Alexander Cannon, who bids fair to top all rec- 
ords for rapid book-production. They will undoubtedly appear in 
American editions before long, and those who are interested in the 
meteoric rise of the remarkable figure of the Scotch doctor will be 
able to judge for themselves whether these slight volumes are likely 
to add to his reputation. From the first there were signs that Dr. 
Cannon had grave deficiencies as an author, and his earlier books, 
Powers That Be and The Invisible Influence, were marred as much 
by carelessness in detail as by looseness of construction and vague- 
ness of claim. Today, although he no longer makes such errors as 
writing “the Nazareen” or “Akhasa’’, the looseness of construction 
has proceeded to a point which warrants a complaint. It takes some- 
thing more than 176 pages rather haphazardly thrown together to 
make what is justifiably called a “book”, yet the volume called The 
Power of Karma is no more than a medley of the already-famous 
Cannon notions. 

The author might have called his book “Magic White and Black”, 
“Messiahs and Messianic Cures’, “Rays and Vibrations’, quite as 
satisfactorily as by the title he has chosen. Here and there—in a 
sentence which sounds as though it had been inserted whenever the 
author remembered the title under which this compilation of odds and 
ends of occult observation was to be offered—there is, indeed, some 
mention of Karma. But those who look for any coherent statement 
of the doctrine of Karma, in either the Oriental or Occidental sense, 
will be gravely disappointed. That the book has a subtitle, “In Rela- 
tion to Destiny’, again seeming to emphasize an intention to make 
this a contribution to a subtle philosophical idea, only becomes one 
more source of bafflement to the earnest student. 

The introductory chapter, ““Karma’’, says very nearly nothing on 
the subject. A second chapter, entitled “Reincarnation”, merely 
offers a number of stories of persons who have, for some reason, 
shown recognition of places and events with which they were previ- 
ously unacquainted. The examples given are quite as indicative of 
clairvoyance of the simplest sort, or of possession, as of the reincarna- 
tion they are presumably introduced to illustrate. But beyond these 
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two chapters, there is almost nothing within the book’s covers which 
bears on the title in any way. The rest, as we have suggested, is a 
medley of notes, anecdotes, claims to power, vague generalities as to 
the necessity for Love, a letter (from Clarence Klug of Los Angeles) 
which is easily the best thing in the book, and a perfunctory return 
to the mention of “Karma” by way of rounding out the concluding 
paragraphs. 

The Science of Hypnotism, too, offends by sounding as though it 
offered a complete and systematized review of a subject of deep in- 
terest, and one which is returning to its rightful place in the public’s 
regard ; but the reader who hopes for a clear or coherent statement, 
or even for a satisfactory historical résumé from this volume, will 
again meet disappointment. A short chapter on “The Theory of 
Hypnotism” skates over three theories, and by no means major the- 
ories, of the phenomenon. Under “Methods of Hypnotism”, short 
digests of the practice of various workers in the field are given, inter- 
larded with the practice of Dr. Cannon himself. 


A later chapter treats of “Hypnotic Color Science”, drawing on 
work done by Dr. Cannon’s confréres both scientific and occult, at 
the Colour Centre at Blackpool and the Great White Lodge of the 
Himalayas. An appendix devoted to Dr. Cannon’s own hypnotic 
suggestion-records for use on any phonograph closes the book. 

It is unfortunate that a reader, no matter how favorably disposed, 
is unable, after a short time spent with one of Dr. Cannon’s books, 
to disentangle actual from fanciful material, or—to put it in more 
friendly fashion, perhaps—what is intended as allegory or parable 
from what is statement of mere literal fact. The wordy vagueness of 
these works may be the consequence of throwing into book-form 
what are mere stenographic reports of casual speeches ; but claims are 
made and procedures hinted at which, if Dr. Cannon would offer true 
substantiation rather than rambling anecdotes about the benefit which 
accrued to this patient or that in consequence of these treatments, 
could be experimented with by Dr. Cannon’s peers to the benefit, 
presumably, of all humanity. Ostensibly, this is what the author 
desires; it must be no secret from him, however, that his present 
method is not fitted to bring about this end. J.M.C. 


THE GREAT PASSING ON, by Edmond Holmes. Rider. 5 shil- 
lings (In this country $2.00). 186 pp. 


In Mr. Holmes Spiritualism has a defender and commentator of 
uncommonly good equipment. In this small book (the title of which 
gives so little clue to its contents as to be almost a misnomer) the 
author considers the effects on philosophical thinking which the seri- 
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ous consideration of an after-life such as is reported in séance after 
séance would be bound to have. Mr. Holmes is far from deluding 
himself: he knows only too well that neither official philosophy nor 
dogmatic religion does, or is likely to, take the revelations of the 
séance-room seriously. He is writing in this book mainly for those 
who are already convinced of personal survival, equipping them both 
to read and to refute those philosophers who ignore the implications 
of an after-life. 

Volumes by Spiritualists for those who are believers in Spiritual- 
ism are all too often mere laborings of the obvious; they have come 
to sound like social notes from the Hereafter, which in its turn 
sounds deadeningly like a sort of celestial suburb. Here, on the con- 
trary, is a book which challenges Spiritualists to think philosophi- 
cally ; to consider their stand, and how it differs, radically, from either 
the materialist or the metaphysical philosophies current today. Those 
who are ready for thinking about something more abstract than the 
Summerlands of the subject may be greatly heartened by reading 
this book. This author is at home in the mansions of philosophy, his 
suggestions are stimulating, his conclusions challenging, whether or 
not the individual reader finds himself in agreement. The most hos- 
tile of the philosophers of the opposition would still, in honor, be 
bound to say that Mr. Holmes thinks and writes philosophically—not 
in the jargon too readily called ‘“‘philosophical” by too many of even 
the most intelligent of Spiritualists. The rather frequent and im- 
perceptible jibes at “official religion” afford almost the only jarring 
note in this interesting and enlightened book. 


THEY SHALL BE COMFORTED, by Maurice Barbanell. Lon- 
don: Psychic Press. 3/6. 92 pp. 


Mr. Barbanell has put together a book for beginners at spiritualism, 
telling them how to go about the matter of finding mediums, speak- 
ing of the many celebrities that have been interested in spiritualism 
or psychic research, reprinting Mr. Hannen Swaffer’s ten answers to 
the ten sceptical questions put to him by the Royal Magazine some 
vears ago, and reporting a somewhat unsatisfactory experience with a 
medium as an illustration of the comfort that mediums can bring. 
Although he mentions in passing that the development of the family 
circle is one way to receive evidence, he gives no instructions for the 
formation of such circles, but confines himself to recommending re- 
sort to the more famous mediums of London—a procedure not al- 
ways practicable for the average mourner. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Barbanell will supply this lack in a further publication: his abundant 


experience and effective popular style are well adaptable to instruct- 
ing neophytes. 
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STRANGE HOUSES, by Cora Jarrett. Farrar and Rinehart. 
369 pp. $2.50. 

In a novel which shows that its author has read extensively in 
the literature of psychical research, and especially in that branch 
devoted to the study of dual and multiple personalities, Cora Jarrett 
has written a story of the interchange of personalities between two 
living women. The situation has come about through the morbid 
activities of an experimenting psychiatrist, who has extended his 
hypnotism of two excellent “subjects’—a middle-aged and respec- 
table woman, happy at last in a second marriage, and a café-singer 
of the coarsest and vulgarest sort, young, beautiful and vicious— 
to the place where he has successfully commanded them to usurp 
each the other’s body; and, appalled at his success, has died of a 
long-standing heart lesion. 

The tragic fight that each puts up is told in detail, and, for the 
most part, very plausibly. It is, of course, a novel and not a psychic 
document, and the treatment throughout is the novelist’s. Yet the 
book serves to show what a wealth of material lies at hand for 
those who will take the trouble to look at the documents of psychic 
research; and the success Strange Houses is having in the most 
diverse quarters seems to indicate that a friendlier feeling towards 
speculation on the supernormal faculties is widespread—possibly 
as a consequence of the popularity of Man the Unknown. 


LISTEN FOR A LONESOME DRUM, by Carl Carmer. Farrar 
and Rinehart. 381 pp. $3.00. 


Mr. Carmer in his new book returns to “York State”, the home 
of his youth, and prowls around up-state New York to excellent 
effect. He covers “the twenty-five-mile wide psychic highway which 
runs all across New York”, and reports on the Shakers, the Oneida 
Community, the remaining witnesses to the astonishing “Universal 
Friend”—Jemima Wilkinson, the woman who died twice—on Tona- 
wanda dances and on Lily Dale, as well as on many subjects which 
have no bearing on spiritualism or psychic research, such as cock- 
fighting and rattlesnake-hunting, and tales of violence and humor. 
Parts of the book have a rowdy folk-quality which the fastidious 
may dislike, and it is never more than a good, brisk, rather senti- 
mental report of a rarely explored corner of the country. 

The author does not go out of his way to announce his conclu- 
sions on psychic matters, but that he was occasionally impressed 
and certainly inclines to the idea that the country he is studying 
is for some reason more than normally rich in psychic activities 
he is quite willing to admit. He did not—some readers should be 
warned—like Lily Dale nor the things he saw and heard there; but 
he provides effective justification for the impatience with which he 
shook the dust of the town off his feet. P.M.L. 





